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STAINING AND DouBLE STAINING OF VEGETABLE TissuEs.—The increas- 
ed attention given to vegetable histology, which is largely due to the 
cheapness of good microscopes, makes this a proper time to call at- 
tention to the recent improved modes of permanently mounting ob- 
jects for study. Besides this the clinical microscopes now in use 
enable a lecturer to pass to his class the objects upon which he may 
be discoursing, with the different forms of tissue either in contrasting 
colors or in different shades of the same color. 

It is simply historic justice to say that thus far Americans have 
been most successful in the preparation of these stained objects, and 
to none is more credit due than to Dr. J. G. Hunt, of Philadelphia, 
and to the late Dr. George D. Beatty, of Baltimore. 

For convenience sake, we may divide the objects to be mounted 
into those which should first be bleached, and those which do not re- 
quire such treatment. 

Taking up the first class we may say it is such objects as are thick- 
er than ordinary, or are of denser texture. Prominent among them 
we may name leaves and fronds, when they are not cut in thin sections, 
but are intended to be looked at through from surface to surface. 
Asarule such objects are better if they do not exceed half an inch 
in size; though one may succeed in bleaching much larger specimens, 
but it requires so long an immersion in the bleaching fluid that the 
texture of the plant is apt to be largely disintegrated, and conse- 
quently altered from its normal condition. Ihave now before me a 
specimen of the frond of Asplenium Filiz-femina, R. Br., fully 2 inches 
long and one-third as wide, in which the frond texture (save the 
chlorophyll) is almost unaltered; the indusium, sporangium and 
spores all perfect and most beautifully stained. In such specimens 
bleaching is absolutely requisite. There are others in which it is 
simply a convenience, as for example in matured wood sections, 
where the processes of growth are ended and we no longer require 
the starch, protoplasm and chlorophyll. Here the bleaching removes 
these substances and leaves us the mere skeleton of parenchyma, 
fibres, ducts and the like, all cleared out and in better condition for 
clearer observation and hence better adapted to the use of a class. 
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I should here add that few, if any, fungi or lichens should be bleach- 
ed; indeed they will almost certainly be injured or destroyed by it. 

Bleaching fluid:—The best is Labarraque’s Solution. The object is 
to be immersed in it and covered, for the double purpose of exclud- 
ing dirt and of preventing the deterioration of the fluid by exposure 
to the air. How long it should be kept there depends on circum- 
stances. ‘The best rule is to say, until it is bleached, but no longer. 

When it is bleached the object should be removed and placed in 
water, then in another water, then in water slightly acidulated with 
nitric acid, then into water and alcohol, half and half; after which 
it may be removed and placed in nearly pure alcohol where it is to 
remain until thoroughly translucent. If the object is of firm texture 
and not likely to be injured by the water, a day or two may be spent. 
in the process of washing out all the Labarraque’s solution, before it 
is finally assigned to the alcohol. If on the other hand (as in ferns 
where we desire to retain the sporangia and spores) it be more flim- 
sy, the process must be hastened and should not take more than a 
couple of hours. 

Unbleached specimens. These are as a rule cross or longitudinal sec- 
tions, and ina general way we may say the thinner they are the bet- 
ter. It omce was the custom to bleach these and under certain cir- 
cumstances we may still do so. It will, however, remove the proto- 
plasm, ete., and thus prevent any successful study of the action of 
the cell contents as related to growth and to cell-multiplication. I 
seldom bleach these now. Immediately that the section is made, I 
place it in a weak mixture of alcohol and water, then gradually in- 
crease the strength by adding alcohol. It is, however, to be observed 
that in the object as cut and before being placed in the alcohol we 
will find the protoplasm more or less diffused through the cell cavity, 
tending, however, to gather along the cell walls. The nucleus may 
be in the center or on one side. When, however, it has been soaked 
in alcohol, the protoplasm will be observed gathered into a more or 
less dense mass in the center and the nucleus will then resemble a 
nucleolus. This must be remembered in studying specimens which 
have been placed in alcohol. Ido not regard any of the means ad- 
vised to prevent this contraction of the protoplasm around the nu- 
cleus as entirely satisfactory. 

The section is to be left in alcohol until it has become as clear as 
it can be made. How long this will be depends entirely on the char- 
acter of the specimen and on the quantity of chlorophyll to be re- 
moved. As between the bleached and unbleached specimens, neces- 
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sity may compel the bleaching, but never bleach when you can avoid 
it and still make a good specimen. 

From this point the treatment of the bleached and unbleached 
specimens is the same, and the only. question is as to the staining 
fluid; what one, or whether more than one. I give this as a general 
rule: if you are to use but one, let that one be the Haematoxylin Dye. 
My reasons are first, it is permanent; second, it is clear and beauti- 
ful; third, you can produce with it almost any shade from a deep, 
almost black-brown, to the slightest tinge of red; fourth, if by acci- 
dent you obtain too deep a shade you may more satisfactorily remove 
part of it than of any other dye. This is done by placing the object 
in, say a tablespoonful of alcohol, and to this add a few drops of bi- 
chloride of tin. In a few minutes (often in a few seconds) the alco- 
hol will be colored by the dye extracted and the object be by so 
much the lighter colored. It is best, however, not to allow the speci- 
men fo remain in too long, or it assumes a dead hue instead of the 
vivid color which it first assumed when immersed. 

I give the formula I find in Dr. Beatty’s article, republished from 
Science Gossip into the American Journal of Microscopy, June, 1576, 
and here would also state how much I am indebted to the article, 
both for my own methods of staining and for the facts of this contri- 
bution. 


Take “Ground Campeachy Wood, 1 


6 ounce, 
Pulyv. Alum, 


Z Pa ‘ 1 ounce. 
Mix and triturate in a mortar for twenty minutes, then add five 
ounces of hot, distilled water and let it stand for two days. Filter, 
and to each ounce of the dye add two drachms of 75 per cent. alcohol. 
In twenty-four hours again filter to remove the precipitated alum.” 

I would add that all the dyes can be obtained from any respectable 
optician in our large cities and that it is cheaper to buy than to make 
them. 

In using this, I take the requisite quantity of water to immerse the 
specimen and add to it just enough of the dye to give the shade I 
desire, then if but little of the dye was used [ add a very little (say 
4 per cent.) of powdered alum to the water. This is not always or 
even usually necessary. Then after mixing, for a moment, the dye and 
the the water I immerse the object in it. How long shall it stay 
there? Until it has done its work. Sometimes, as in some sections, 
this will be in a few minutes; in other cases it may be hours. Bear 
in mind, however, that the specimen is to be watched, lest owing to 
an affinity of certain portions of the plant structure for the dyes they 
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attract enough (even in a weak solution) to make them black and 
opaque. Ordinarily the logwood dye is used alone, but there are 
cases, as in the truiting fronds of ferns, where we may remove the 
specimen from the logwood and wash it hastily in a couple of waters 
to remove any alum crystals which may have formed on it, and then 
place it in pure alcohol (or nearly pure) which is just fairly tinged 
with iodine green (aniline), where it may remain for twenty-four 
hours or more and come out with the frond scarlet, the sporangium 
brown or brownish-black, and the spores bright grass-green. An 
object fit for ecstasy if one have «a binocular microscope! If he do 
not have, we can only pity him. 

It sometimes happens that plants which have a glaucous color do 
not bleach out so well as to stain evenly in logwood dye. I have 
found that a prolonged soaking in alcoho] would usually remove the 
trouble. 

Now as for the more usual double staining. Here one may have 
a choice of colors. I will for present purposes give only two, as the 
principles involved in the use of these would guide in the use of the 
others; and I will give those which in my own work have given me 
the greatest satisfaction. 


Ammonia Carmine made after the formula of Dr. J. J. Woodward 


is: 
“Pulv. Carmine,.. ; 7% grains. 
Water of Ammonia, ; - 20 drops. 
Absolute Alcohol, ; : Sais Wy ounce, 
Glycerine, 1 ounce. 
Distilled Water, . : 1 ounce. 


Put the pulverized carmine in atest tube and add the ammonia. 
Boil slowly for a few seconds and set aside, uncorked, for a day, to 
get rid of excess of ammonia. Add the mixed water and glycerine 
and next the alcohol; then filter.” 

The other dye I would indicate as the iodine-green. Of this I keep 
a strong alcoholic solution on my table. Let it be a dark green in 
strength and then it can be weakened to suit the purposes in each 
ease, 

Now for the method of using it. Taking the specimen, bleached 
or unbleached, from the alcohol where it has been “clearing up,” | 
put it in fresh aleohol and to this add enough of the iodine-green so 
lution to give a faint green tinge. Two or three drops in a table- 
spoonful will suffice ordinarily. This I set away for 12 to 24 hours as 
the case may be. Examining it after this lapse of time I find the al- 
cohol has appreciably cleaned up. That is, portions of the plant 
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structure have taken it from the solution. Moreover, and very im- 
portant, only certain portions (say the bast) will have appropriated 
it, leaving the other free or almost free from any stain, white as when 
it left the Labarraque, almost. This then is an important point: the 
other anatomical elements are free to take another color without a 
dauby tinge which suggests bad workmanship. 

I never am ina hurry to get it out of the iodine-green. Let it have 
time, and if required, add a few drops more of the dye. When, how- 
ever, it is ready, I place down small porcelain saucers, or watch crys- 
tals, in the following order: to begin on my left hand, 1 water, 2 am- 
monia carmine, 3 alcohol, + alcohol, 5 alcohol, 6 alcohol pure, 7 oil of 
cloves. Then I take the specimen from the iodine-green, dip it a 
moment in water, then about 20 seconds to a minute in the carmine, 
then through the alcohols, in each of which it remains 10 to 20 min- 
utes, except in the first where it remains only long enough to have the 
unfixed carmine washed away. 

From the last alcohol (which should if possible be absolute) it goes 
into oil of cloves where it should remain long enough to become per- 
fectly transparent. Five minutes may suffice for this, or it may re- 
quire hours. 

From oil of cloves I mount it permanently in balsam. If, however. 
any water remains in the specimen it will be found that it will cloud 
when it is placed in the balsam. Hence, as you value a nice, clear 
specimen, give it time in alcohol and in oil of cloves. 

There are other ways than the one I have given to stain and double 
stain. But knowing the one, others will readily enough suggest 
themselves. Other colors too may be used, but these will do to start 
with. Particular objects may require particular dyes. 

Thus on the same slide, I have 3 ‘sections of Peziza floccosa. One 
is unstained and so transparent that it requires nice manipulation 
(in the balsam mount) to bring out either asci or spores. The next 
is stained with the hematoxylin dye and shows the hyphe and 
the root-like hairs beautifully, but the asci and spores only tolera- 
bly. The third section is stained with a solution of iodine-green. 
This developes the spores and asci strikingly and leaves the hyphe 
proper, uncolored. 

Of course this illustration only points a general principle. I would, 
however, add that so far as my somewhat limited experience in ma- 
king sections of fungi goes, I have found nothing which is more sat- 
isfactory for bringing out the spores than this iodine-green. 

It may be well to say in conclusion that even the advanced inves 
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tigator will find these stained slides of great service to him, as the 
dyes act so unerringly that often a stray cell or clump of cells of a 
different morphological character from the surrounding ones will be 
indicated at once. To the instructor they are of essential service, 
enabling him to say to his class :—the red is this and the green that, 
and so leave no possible ground for a misunderstanding.— 

J. T. Rorurock. 


Epreactis HELLEBORINE, var. VIRIDENS (EF. virid/flora, Reichenbach) 
a North American plant.—The Ladies’ Botanical Club, of Syracuse, 
N. Y., has recently made a most interesting discovery, which I am 
desired to announce in the Botanica, Gazette. Ina pine wood near 
Syracuse, early in August, one of the members of that spirited socie- 
ty, Mrs. Church, found this European Lpipactis, growing along with 
Pogonia pendula and Corallorhiza multiflora. Two specimens only were 
.collected, one of which was sent to me by Mrs. Rust, the president 
of the club; and on a second visit, the members of the club found 
three or four more specimens. The plant appears to be exactly the 
E. viridiflora of Reichenbach, well figured in the Iconographia Flore 
Germanicz, which, peculiar as it seems to be, is reduced by Irmisch 
to a variety of KE. Ielleborine. The type is not wholly new to North 
America, for E. gigantea is a California species, which also inhabits 
Texas. Orchids are the least introducible of plants, and I should 
have no doubt that this is truly indigenous in this only known Amer- 
ican station. Itis to be noted that it is found in the very district 
which is almost alone in possessing Scolopendrium (the indigenous 
character of which is confirmed by several localities, all in complete- 
ly wild stations) also Botrychium Lunaria, a third European species 
of rare occurence in this country.—A. Gray. 


Tue Syracuse Borantca, Cius.—-Following the finding of Epipactis 
Helleborine it may be of interest to the readers of the GAzeETrE to 
know something about the rise and progress of this energetic club 
composed entirely of ladies. The idea of a club seemed first to find 
its origin in a class organized for the purpose of studying Botany. 
This class was formed only last January and out of that start has 
grown a club that is doing good work and bids fair to verify the say- 
ing “by their fruits (and flowers) ye shall know them.” The club 
was first called the Rust Botanical Club, but at the request of Mrs. 
Rust herself it was changed to its present name. The club meets 
weekly for work and study and monthly to transact business. The 
first study undertaken was that of their native ferns, a collection 
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having been made by their Secretary, Mrs. F. J. Myers. They report 
having thoroughly worked up the 40 species found in Onondag: 
County, and have published a list of the same. Then the spring 
found them ready for active work in the field, and appointing an ex- 
ecutive committee to perfect all arrangements, they determined upon 
weekly excursions near and far, with the hope of soon collecting the 
flora of the county. These weekly excursions have been faithfully 
kept up, every Saturday, when the weather permitted, finding them 
somewhere in search of plants. At the present writing they have 
made 18 such excursions and have discovered not only new stations 
for rare species, but a genus new to our Atlantic border. They seem 
to abound especially in Orchideous plants and we may hope for much 
good work yet to be done. They state their objects to be mutual in- 
struction in the science of Botany, and to induce women, particular 
ly, to occupy themselves in a way both improving and pleas unt. 
They have now gone so far as to have a regular constitution and by- 
laws and are electing honorary and corresponding members. They 
would invite correspondence with botanists or other clubs upon sub- 
jects of mutual interest. Their officers are Mrs. S. M. Rust, Presi. 
dent; Mrs. Chas. Barnes, Vice-President ; Mrs. F. J. Myers, Secretary; 
and Mrs. Annie Fairbanks, Treasurer. 


A 5-mEeRous Lity.—Seeing a note in the GaAzeTre about 4-merous 
Lilium Philadelphicum reminds me of the 5-merous one I found last 
week in Litchfield county, Conn. It had 5 sepals, 5 petals, 10 sta 
mens and a 5-parted pistil. I secured the bulb but I doubt if it does 
the like again. It was a fine specimen.—E. S. MILter. 


Dup.icate CoroLita or CAMPANULA.—In the case of a double corol- 
la of a garden Campanula, mentioned in the GazettE, p. 200, were 
the lobes of the two corollas opposed to or alternate with each other? 
lf the latter (which is the common case) why is it said to be a case 
of chorisis?) Then what is Campanula media, L¢ We never heard or 
read of such a Linnzean species. Probably Campanula Medium, L. 

yas meant. This the old herbalists ealled Medium, and so Linnzeus 
adopted this name for the species, not as an adjective, but as a prop 
er name.—A. GRAY. 


WHITE BERRIED MITCHELLA REPENS.—Dr. Gray will find an account 
of the discovery of a white Partridge Berry in the Proceedings of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, for 1878, page 383, with 
some further observations on its strictly dicecious character. It ap- 
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pears by that note that the plant was full of white berries when found 
three years before, but failed to produce berries under culture through 
removal from its perfectly polleniferous neighbors.—* 


Veratrum Woopit AGAtn.—I have discovered another locality for 
this rare plant, being the rocky banks of Long Creek, (**Stony Hol- 
low’), in Desbroines Co., Iowa, about 8 miles north of Burlington. 1 
have but one specimen and a close search did not reveal any other.— 

H. N. Parrerson. 


ScuTIA FERREA, Brongn., more properly named Condalia ferrea by 
Grisebach, was collected in Florida, perhaps for the first time, by Dr. 
A. P. Garber, in May and July, 1877, in flower, and later sparingly in 
fruit. The plant which has passed for this in Chapman’s Flora and 
in several collections, which was collected on Key West long ago by 
Blodgett and recently by Dr. Palmer, also by Dr. Garber at Miami, 
ete., is 

REYNOSIA LATIFOLIA, Griseb. Cat. Cub. 33, a peculiar genus, charac- 
terized by a very thin-shelled baccate drupe, filled by a large seed 
with ruminated albumen. As this plant inhabits the Bahamas and 
Danish Islands as well as Cuba and Florida, it is probable that it has 
some earlier names. Without much doubt it is Rkhamnus levigatus of 
Vahl’s Symbol (Ceanothus levigatus, DC.), from St. Croix, West. 
Yet Baron Eggers, in his Flora of St. Croix and the Virgin Islands, 
and in his paper on the genus Peynosia, does not adduce this syn- 
onym, nor indeed does he otherwise dispose of it. This genus is an 
interesting addition to our flora, which we have had in hand fora 
long time without knowing it.—A. Gray. 


Agaricus Moreant, Peck.—I am this season finding elegant speci- 
mens of this remarkable Agaric, which was described in the March 
number of the BoranicaAL GaAzeTTE. One plant measures 11 inches 
across the pileus and is 8} inches high; the bulbous base of the stipe 
is 2 inches in diameter tapering upward to 1 inch; the heavy movable 
ring is situated above the middle of the stipe. It is a much heavier 
and stouter plant than A. procerus, Scop., though not so tall. It is 
stouter than any of the Amanitas and with a much greater expanse 
of pileus. It reminds me somewhat of A. maximus, Fr., though with 
a much longer stipe anda more regular pileus. I am disposed to 
claim that it is the largest Agaric in the world. The remarkable 
thing about the plant, however, and the feature by which it differs 
from all other Agarics and by which it is readily recognized is its 
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green spores. When first caught on white paper, the spores of mature 
specimens are a beautiful bright green; they soon change, however, 
to a dull green. I observe this year the spores of immature speci- 
mens to be greenish-vellow with scarcely a perceptible tinge of green. 
I find this Agaric during the last of August and first week or two 
of September after continued rains; it grows in open grassy places on 
rich soil. I would like to ascertain its distribution and would be 
pleased to receive notes from botanists who may meet with it. | 
should think it might be found in Kentueky and Indiana — 


A. P. Morean, Dayton, 0. 


Sreeps oF Kropium cicuTariuM.—I have thought that a few facts in 
regard to Erod‘um cicutarium, the Aitiilerilla or Pinweed of Califor- 
nia would be of interest to the readers of the Gazerre. It is a great 
pasture plant in California and is very common all over the State. 
Cattle and horses eat it with avidity, and there is so much nutriment 
in it that even when dried on the ground so as to form a naturally 
cured hay, they get fat on it. It is to the seeds, however, that I wish 
to call attention. They are five in number, each with a long hairy 
awn, all of them united to an upright stylus. The seeds are hard and 
have sharp points, sticking with great tenacity into every thing they 
touch. If, when nearly ripe, the seeds are taken and separated from 
each other and laid upon the hand, or any other place for that mat- 
ter, the awns will begin to twist. As the drying goes on, the coil gets 
tighter and tighter until a close coil for about half the length of the 
awn is formed. The untwisted end sticks out at right angles. Thus 
the seeds lie during all the long dry summer, ready when the first 
rains of autumn come to sprout and take root. When they are wet 
by the rain, the coiled up awn begins to untwist, and it would appear 
as if the sharp point of the seed would be forced into the ground by 
this action. Such Iam _ not positive is the case, but reasoning from 
analogy it might be said so. We know that the awns of several 
species of grasses have this habit of twisting and that they are forced 
into the ground, and the inference is just that the same result takes 
place with Hrodium. When we consider the number of seeds pro- 
duced by each plant, and the provision Nature has made for its dis 
semination and preservation, it is no wonder that it is so common al) 
over the state.—J. F. James, Los Angeles, Cal. 


TILLANDSIAS UNDER CULTIVATION.—During my trip to Florida last 
winter I collected a large number of these curious air-plants. Ar 
riving home about March first, I put them in my green-house where 
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they have done well, and several of T. bracteata have thrown up long 
spikes and blossomed—though much later than in their native clime. 
From the lot I selected a cluster of T. caspitosa, Leconte, for my dry 
herbarium, thinking that it would dry out. But I noticed after some 
time that the plant seemed green, so I tied its roots upward to a raft- 
er, where it was deprived entirely of moisture. And now after nearly 
six months it has assumed a thoroughly live appearance and increas- 
-ed in growth amazingly. By spring it will no doubt blossom. The 
long moss 7’. usneoides, of which I hung quantities on my cherry trees 
in the vard, has grown very fast all summer and I dread the approach 
of frost, when it must succumb to the rigors of our northern climate. 
W. W. Caxrns. 


NOMENCLATURE IN ATLANTIC U.S. PotypetaL#2.—tThe article in the 
Gazette for August, p. 193, noting changes in the names of the Poly- 
petalee of the Manual, as indicated in Watson’s Bibliographical Index, 
brings to view an error in that carefully prepared index, either cler- 
ical or typographical, which has till now escaped detection. The 
GAZETTE notes that “Cardamine rhomboidea, var. purpurea, Torr., is C. 
rotundifolia, Mx.” Those who know the two plants will not need to 
be told that this is wrong. The three synonyms adduced under C. 
rotundifolia in the Index must have been accidentally inserted under 
that species, instead of under C. rhomboidea. 

There are a few other names in the list in respect to which the In- 
dex hardly gives the last word. Although the question is a nice one, 
the author of the Index would, on reconsideration, probably prefer 
Spergularia to Lepigonum ; the change of Sullivantia Ohionis into S. 
Ohioensis was accidental; Dalibarda repens (pace Benth. & Hook.) will 
probably stand as the type of a good genus; and whoever uses 
the Linnzean name of Vitis arborea for a species which is not arbor- 
escent is not entitled to forego Epilobium angustifolium, L., (well 
enough named in contradistinction to its relative HE. latéfolium, L.,) in 
behalf of the much later EF. spicatum of Lamarck. Apparently the 
same rule should govern the two cases.—A. Gray. 


Fiora oF Datias County, Texas.—It has been my bad or good for- 
tune to live in this little corner of the world for twenty years, but it 
is only for ten years that I have given earnest attention to botanical 
pursuits. During that time I have collected carefully all the plants 
I have found in the county. Very few I think can have escaped my 
constant search, so that the following figures may be considered cor- 
rect. There are 839 indigenous species, to which must be added 66 
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introduced species that have taken such a foothold that they may be 
considered indigenous, making a total of 905 species and good varie- 
ties. These are distributed through 105 orders and 455 genera. The 
largest order is that of the Graminex, being represented by 125 
species. The next largest orders are the Composite with 121 species 
and the Leguminose with 81 species. The Orchidacer have but 3 
species and the Ferns number 7 representing as many genera. The 
Ericacex have not a single representative. Three new species have 
been discovered in this county, viz: Dalea Hallir, Gr., Vicia Rever- 
chont, Watson, and Scutellaria brevifolia, Gr., to which I hope to add 
two more, a Cuscuta and a Silphium. 

With the advance of civilization several species have been nearly 
exterminated and to my knowledge three, at least, have entirely dis- 
appeared.—JULIEN Revercuon, Dallas, Dallas Co., Texas. 


Potsonine BY Ruvus Toxtcopenpron.—As botanists are very apt to 
meet with cases of poisoning by the so-called poison ivy or poison 
oak, it is just as well for them to know a cure that is simple and ef- 
fectual. In the Medical Record of July 12 is a note from Dr. Wm. E. 
Brandt, of Hanover, Ind., in which he claims to have found such a 
remedy. He states that the treatment for this trouble has been ra- 
tional only since the discovery that the poisoning agent was an acid. 
Very naturally, then, alkaline substances should be used to neutral- 
ize the poison, and Dr. Brandt has found that the hyposulphite of so- 
da is probably the best. He uses a saturated solution, keeping the 
affected skin moist, and in severe cases giving it internally at the 
same time. He has thus succeeded in checking the worst cases in 
from 24 to 48 hours. 


CoNnTRIBUTIONS TO AMERICAN Botany, 1X, by Sereno Watson.—In 
the last GAZETTE we noticed the first part of this contribution, being 
a revision of North American Liliacex. The second part is devoted 
to the description of about 50 new species, chiefly from the far 
west. The Ranunculus alismefolius of the Manual becomes a new 
species, and as it has been knocking about for some time it is called 
R. ambigens. Three new Crucifers are described, a Dentaria, a Draba 
and a Thelypod‘um. Two Silenes are reported and both do honor to 
the Botanic Garden, one being S. Grayii and the other S. Sargentii. 
Two Psoraleas are described, and one has so nearly the odor of a 
skunk that it is called P. mephitica. Vizia also gains two species, 
one from Texas and the other from Florida. One of the most inter 
esting things in the list, though, is the description of a new Sullivan- 
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tia, bearing the name S. Oregana. It looks very much like S. Ohio- 
nis, and we are very strongly of the impression that the latter is also 
stolonifereus. The new Sullivantia, like the old, grows on* wet rocky 
banks. Three new Polygonums are described, and of course Eriogo- 
num must receive some accessions; in this case there are five. A 
new genus of Eriogonee is described under the name of Hollésteria, 
and as yet it is represented by the single species, H. lanata. Three 
new species of Ephedra are described and all the North American 
species are defined, numbering five. They are E. antisyphilitica, C. 
A. Meyer, E. Nevadensis, Watson, E. tréfurca, 'Torr., FE. Torreyana, 
Watson, and F. Californica, Watson. A new Cupressus 1s described 
from Guadalupe Island. It was distributed as C. macrocarpa in Dr. 
kK. Palmer’s collection, but now bears the name of the island. The 
plant distributed in the collections of A. H. Curtiss as Amaryllis At- 
amasco is named Zephyranthes Treativ. Luzula and Juncus are each 
represented by two new species. 


Wittows or Cauirornta, by M. S. Bebb —These are advance pages 
from the “Botany of California,” Vol. Il. That Mr. Bebb is the Amer- 
ican authority on Wilows every botanist knows, and hence when a 
contribution to American Botany like the present is made it becomes 
of great importance. This is all the more interesting as the genus 
Saléx is a very difficult one and consequently about the last ap- 
proached by the average botanist. It seems that there are in the 
world about 160 species of Salix, of which number 60 are North 
American, 19 being found in California. Mr. Bebb describes 6 new 
species and 13 new varieties. The species are named in honor of the 
State and the workers there. They are S. Lemmon, named in honor 
of one whose name bids fair to become attached to every other genus 
in his state; S. Awstine, in honor of a lady whose untiring zeal is 
neatly complimented in this connection; S. Breweri, a very interest- 
ing discovery of a genuine American representative of the Vim7na- 
les ; S. Californica ; S. Monica, named for the Mono Pass, and belong- 
ing to the Myrtosalirc section; and S. laevigata. When Mr. Bebb 
gives us his final revision of North American Willows we will be sat- 
isfied, and not till then. 








